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RELIQUARY OF THE TRUE CROSS 
Executed in Flanders in 1254 



THE ROTHSCHILD LEGACY TO THE LOUVRE 

The present is pre-eminently the age of magnificent gifts to public 
art institutions, and among the most notable bequests of recent years 
is that of Baron Adolphe de Rothschild to the Louvre Museum. 
This wonderful collection of articles of virtu, of which scant infor- 
mation has been sent to America, is now open to the public. 

Seventeen new apartments in the famous building have lately 
been equipped for the accommodation of the institution's treasures. 
These occupy an entire wing on the north side of the structure, and 
it is in one of these specially prepared apartments that the Rothschild 
collection, which is estimated to be worth over four million dollars, 
is displayed. The collection, gathered into one grandly decorated 
apartment, comprises mainly gold and silver church ornaments dating 
back from the Middle Ages. 

A few words of detailed information respecting this wonderful col- 
lection may be acceptable to the readers of Brush and Pencil. The 
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articles are with a few exceptions notable works of the goldsmith's 
art, and the peculiar significance of the bequest is, that the Roths- 
child's collection connects and supplements other important collec- 
tions in the Louvre. Rich as is this celebrated museum in articles of 
virtu, it has been dependent for this class of work upon the gener- 
osity of friends. Thus the marvels of art that have been gathered 
together have lacked continuity, and the Rothschild gift happily fills 
some conspicuous gaps that formerly existed in the gallery of Apollo. 

A warm friend of the Louvre, Baron de Rothschild wished the col- 
lection on which he had 

spent a fortune to be domi- =_----,•=-, 

ciled within its walls. At 
the same time he was 
anxious that the collection 
should be shown in its en- 
tirety, and he had the fore- 
sight to bequeath the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars for 
the express purpose of suit- 
ably furnishing and deco- 
rating an apartment which, 
in sober elegance, should 
be suitable for permanently 
housing these magnificently 
jeweled church pieces of the 
Middle Ages. 

The utmost care was 
taken in equipping the 
room, and its rich distinc- 
tion is now the marvel of 
all visitors. A beamed 
ceiling was transported from 
a Venetian palace for the 
apartment, the distinctive 
features of which are gold 
compartments on a blue 
ground. The walls of the 
room were hung in red 
damask over a high walnut 
wainscot, and the lines of 
the ceiling were repeated 
in a hard-wood floor of oak, 
mahogany, and elm. 

For the decoration of 
one end of the room a re- 
markable French tapestry 




CUSTODIA 

Executed in Spain, Fifteenth Century 
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of the fifteenth century, representing the 
Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, was 
secured. This is magnificently decorative 
in its effect, despite the fact that the 
composition and figures of the piece 
betray an almost ridiculous anachronism. 
Christ, the Christ of Nazareth, is sur- 
rounded by crowds of typically Flemish 
people, ranging from the rabble in 
wretched habiliments to personages of 
importance in sumptuous robes of state. 
The scene on the tapestry is character- 
istic of the early Flemish paintings — the 
usual formal composition with its line of 
hills in the horizon. The blending of 
colors is superb, the intensity of the reds, 
blues, and greens having been mellowed 
by age and shorn of all suggestion of 
vividness likely to offend a refined taste. 



STATUETTE IN BRONZE 
School of Michael Angelo 

To further decorate the home 
of the collection, two pieces of 
sculpture have been added, one 
a bas-relief in white marble of 
a Madonna holding the infant 
Jesus, of the Florentine school, 
and the other a statue of St. 
Martha, having a palm branch 
in one hand and an open book 
in the other. This latter work 
is of the Champagne school. 
These two pieces of sculpture 
are eminently in keeping with 
the character of the collection, 
as is also a smaller piece of 
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box-wood carving representing St. Catherine, with her foot on the 
tyrant before her. This latter piece is of exceptional workmanship. 




BAS-RELIEF OF WHITE MARBLE 
By Agostino di Duccio 
Florence, Fifteenth Century 



This note as to the room and its decorations is given merely to 
furnish a setting for the incomparable collection itself, which is 
unquestionably the finest exemplification extant of the work of the 
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goldsmiths of Italy, Spain, Flanders, and Germany. The collection 
contains only one object antedating the fifteenth century, a reliquary 
of the true cross in engraved and embossed silver-gilt, which belongs 
to the thirteenth century, having been executed for the Abbey of 
Floreffe, in Flanders, by order of Abbe Pierre de la Chapelle in 1254. 
In church articles belonging to the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, however, it is espe- 
cially rich, and for the gold- 
smith's art of these two 
centuries the sumptuous 
room in the Louvre, there- 
fore, offers the student op- 
portunities for investigation 
that can be had nowhere else. 
The great polyptical 
reliquary, of which a photo- 
graphic illustration is here- 
with furnished, is an exqui- 
site piece of work both in 
design and execution. The 
central panel, suggestive of 
the entrance of a Gothic 
cathedral, shelters two 
angels who hold the cross, 
and on either side, in high 
relief, are smaller figures in 
silver-gilt. All the figures 
are wrought with as scrupu- 
lous care as the most pre- 
tentious art productions of 
the Middle Ages. 

One of the most inter- 
esting features of the col- 
lection is the remarkable 
series of reliquaries, mon- 
strances, and pyxes. Most 
of these belong to the fifteenth century, but whether the pieces were 
executed in Flanders, Germany, or France it would be hazardous to 
venture an opinion. There seems to be less doubt about the source 
of a number of interesting and exceedingly valuable reliquaries, which 
doubtless come from Flanders, experts say from Ghent. These 
objects are of various shapes, but their style and workmanship betray 
a common origin. One is a rectangular silver-gilt reliquary flanked 
by two pinnacles, another is round with a silver medal engraved in 
the center, and still another is shaped like a chapel, against which 
rests an exquisite statuette in gilt-bronze. 
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To enumerate or briefly describe the almost priceless treasures 
gathered together in this collection would savor of a thankless task, 
since such references would give no hint of the intrinsic beauty of the 
pieces. Besides, tastes 
have changed. The art of 
the world during the times 
represented by the articles 
in this collection was prac- 
tically centered in the 
church. It was not the art 
that we of to-day most 
prize. Thus, magnificent 
as are the articles shown 
and exquisite as is the 
workmanship of which they 
are a witness, they to-day 
will to a large percentage 
of visitors have an antiqua- 
rian or religious rather 
than an art interest. 

The objects, however, 
be they ecclesiastical jew- 
elry or pyxes, reliquaries 
or monstrances, pastorial 
staffs or holy-water rods, 
gildings or enamels, stat- 
uettes of the Virgin .with 
the infant Saviour or statu- 
ettes of the saints, are all 
eloquent of the dominant 
concern of the times, reli- 
gion, and equally eloquent 
of the painstaking, plod- 
ding craftsmen, whose am- 
bition aimed at perfection 
in their work, and who had 
devotion enough to their 
task to labor for all time. 

To the average visitor 
the Rothschild collection, 
with all its gilt and jewels, 
would scarcely suggest its enormous value. It is distinctively 
an Old World collection, and one that would scarcely be possible 
in America. Indeed, it is to be doubted if any patron of an Amer- 
ican institution similar to the Louvre would have sufficient inter- 
est in this form of art product to gather up the symbols of faith 
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Carving in Box -wood 
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and trappings of ritualism and invest millions in them as did Baron 
de Rothschild. Benefactions in the New World would probably take 
a more practical or modern trend. 

But it is not to be forgotten that there is a secular, the purely art 
side, to every object in the Rothschild bequest. Its strictly ecclesi- 
astical character in no sense militates against its value to the student 
of craftsmanship during the period covered. 

Paris. Etienne Mouret. 




STUDY FOR NYMPH 
By Sir E. J. Poynter 



THE MAKING OF A PICTURE 

A year or more ago an article was published in BRUSH AND 
PENCIL on the evolution of a picture, setting forth the artist's use of 
studies, and showing how, step by step, he progressed from the first 
crude outlines to the finished work. To the practical artist that article 
was a chapter of "shop talk"; to the layman, however, though well 
informed upon art matters, the recital of commonplace facts was of 
unusual interest, since in the enjoyment or admiration of a finished 
picture one is apt to forget the laborious if not painful steps by 
which results are obtained. 

The many characteristic illustrations of that article showed admir- 
ably the variety of studies artists have to make, but they lacked con- 
tinuity and definite application. Two of the most admired paintings 



